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as he saw it. An exceptionally cultured and intellectually
developed man, Rathenau was both modest and dignified
in his manner. His mentality was more that of a theoretician
than of a tactician. But he was shortly to prove by the
sensational diplomatic success of the unexpected Rapallo
Treaty that there are no rules in psychology. His statements
gave an impression of absolute integrity to all present, among
whom was Oswald Garrison Willard, then editor of the New
York Nation, who was touring Europe.

At the suggestion of a Wilhelmstrasse official who was
present, I delivered a short vote of thanks to Rathenau on
behalf of my colleagues and myself. He replied politely that
he had been very pleased to meet us and hoped that he
would have the pleasure again many times in the future.

At about that time, the German government learnt that
members of reactionary circles were planning to murder
Rathenau. They offered to give him an escort of detectives,
but he refused.

A few weeks later, he returned from Genoa. Shortly after
that, at 11 a.m. on June 24th, one of my infprmants rang me
up at the office. I could hear by his voice that he was excited.

'Have you heard about Rathenau?'

'What about him?9

'He was murdered ten minutes ago. The murderers drove
past his open car and threw in a hand-grenade. He died on
the way to hospital.'

Fortunately, a newspaperman's job is not confined to
politics. At about the time of Rathenau's death, I made the
acquaintance of A. Miethe, professor of photo-chemistry
and astrophysics at the well-known Gharlottenburg
University of Engineering. He was one of the leading
European scientists in his particular line, and was the
inventor of the three-colour printing process. We became
good friends, and a while later he procured for me a